The Story of British Diplomacy
checkmate. Such has been the tendency to ignore or underrate the Victorian tradition of French and English goodwill that some have seen in Russia's Black Sea demands of more than a generation since the inspiration of France in revenge for British indifference to her troubles in 1870. That is pure imagination; for as a fact France had very little feeling on the Black Sea question. Among his own subjects King Edward's employment of his great personal as well as inherited international knowledge and of his great intellectual powers upon foreign politics is the more welcome because his chief work, the French entente, manifestly has not proved inconsistent with a cordiality with Germany which is welcomed as warmly in France as in England. No ordinary official could do much to neutralise the mischief systematically promoted by some representatives of the new journalism whose headquarters are the Stock Exchange rather than Fleet Street. The sovereign, as the unofficial head of the department, has already, by a few well-judged words of courtesy and social acts of kindly wisdom, undone the potential evil contained in newspaper paragraphs and columns.
Professional diplomacy may express itself in the language of resignation rather than of hope about the pacific organisation which has for its centre The Hague, formerly so prominent and fruitful as a school for the foreign politicians of Western Europe. The delegates at the last Hague Conference were of course strictly bound by their instructions. Consequently there was no room for much initiative. France and the United States, as well as most of the smaller Powers, with regard to arbitration took the pacific and humanitarian
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